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CAPT. IAN FRASER, C.B.E. 


- Chairman, Executive Council, St. Dunstan’s, London, England 


Historical 


ELATIONS between the State and the blind, bespeaking 
sympathy and interest and a real desire for the emancipa- 

tion of blind people, are of very recent development. They have 
grown out of the mounting body of public opinion that blind- 
ness was not a disgrace, not a hopeless ineradicable infirmity, 
but a handicap which merited all the time and attention which 
could be spared for its reduction. The attitude of the Roman 
Emperors, and even of the Norman Kings of England, in 
depriving of sight their enemies and those of their subjects 
who trespassed against them was only a reflection of the atti- 
tude of the common people of those times. The blind person 
was the person without hope; one would almost sooner be dead 
than have to stand in his shoes. How, then, inflict a severer 
penalty than by forcing this degradation upon your Christian 
who would not acknowledge your gods, or your peasant 
who dared to take to himself the royal prerogative of dining 
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off venison? It was only when there crept into the minds of 
the ordinary man and woman the thought, ‘There, but for the 
grace of God, go I,” that official investigations began to be 
made and laws for the amelioration of the lot of the blind to 
take their place upon the statute book. 


Even then, the State lagged heavily behind public opinion. 
The first voluntary institution for the blind in England, for 
instance, was founded in Liverpool in 1791. The Blind Per- 
sons Act, which set on foot a wide-spread national scheme of 
state aid for the blind, became law in 1920. The institutional 
system alone, while opening wide its gates and caring most 
admirably for those who found their way within them, could 
not hope to cover the whole of the ground. Yet the voluntary 
system led the way. The State, at last fully alive to the impor- 
tance of the blind adult as citizen and the blind child as poten-’ 
tial citizen, only followed down the paths to which others had 
fixed the signposts. 


One of the earliest cases in which we hear of the State—in 
the form of the ruler—coming forward as champion of the 
blind, occurred in Japan. There, in the 9th century, a young 
prince, son of the 54th Emperor, lost his sight. He and his 
father straightway developed a personal interest in blind 
people, and the prince, on entering the priesthood, distributed 
his income among them. Nor was this all. Several blind men 
of proved capacity were taken into government service, anda 
decree was issued giving over the profession of massage 
entirely into the hands of the blind. Whether we can look 
upon the granting of this exceptional favor as being due to the 
impartial judgment of an impersonal government, or whether 
we must see in it only the good resulting from an affliction to 
a powerful prince, is largely dependent on our point of view. 
There is no doubt at all that blindness attacking the households 
of the wealthy or socially important has been a noticeable 
factor in the growth of an interested public opinion, and so of 
an interested State. There are on record numerous cases, all 
over the world, of philanthropic effort initiated by educated 
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blind people; in a very real sense, from the earliest times, the 


case has been that of the blind leading the blind. 


Unfortunately, the sequel to the story of Prince Hitoyasu 
occurred centuries later, when, in 1870, the privileges of the 
blind in Japan were swept away and those with sight were 
permitted to enter into competition with them. In recent 
years, however, Japan has developed methods of caring for 
her blind comparable with those in force in other countries. 

There is no example, now, of State monopolies being 
granted to the blind. The nearest we get to State interference 
in the employment of blind people is in Germany, where by 
a Reich Act of 1923, the engagement of a small percentage 
of disabled men, including the blind, among normal workers, 
was made compulsory. A recalcitrant employer might be 
fined. In France, also, a compulsory employment act was 
passed in 1924, but only those blind who lost their sight in the 
World War can claim benefit under it. Here and there, too, 
in Europe, where there are state monopolies in handling 


‘ tobacco or matches, a preference in the matter of employment 


has been granted to the disabled, including the blind. Eng- 
land’s very mild version of this official interference is a recom- 
mendation by the Government to the governmental depart- 
ments and local authorities that, other things being equal, they 
should give preference to goods produced by workshops for 
the blind. Scotland gives a preference to the blind in the 
matter of employment as home teachers of the blind. 

As can be readily understood, the War of 1914-18 gave 
a great impetus to the movement for the emancipation of the 
blind. Every nation involved in the holocaust was driven to 
face the problem of making some provision for a number of 
vigorous citizens, normal in every way, but deprived of sight, 
and with a claim on their country which nobody could dispute. 

On this occasion, no one government required waking up 
to the magnitude of its responsibilities. Legislation to do with 
the blind which had been hanging fire, or been received with 
half-hearted support, was speeded up. So it came about that 
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the civilian blind, the men and women who, many of them, 
had never known sight, found their position firmer and their 
prospects brighter through the accession to their ranks of 
thousands of men who had grown to manhood in full enjoy- 
ment of all their senses. And thus did history repeat itself. 
For the earliest public institution established for the blind 
which still exists, now under State management, was the 
Hospice des Quinze-Vingts in Paris, said to have been founded 
by Louis IX (Saint Louis) about 1260, for men who had been 
blinded following his banner to the Crusades. Civilians soon 
attached themselves to this institution, which later gathered 
much wealth, although at its inception the inmates were encour- 
aged to beg for their living. One scarcely needs the assurance 
that such encouragement is not given nowadays. In its stead, 
all efforts are brought to bear that these blind, as also the blind 
in every civilized country in the world, shall aim at self-support. 
One of the most important results of State legislation for the 
blind is, indeed, that begging by the blind is more or less 
sternly discouraged and that an increasing number of author- 
ities are making assistance conditional on the practice of mendi- 
cancy being discontinued. Nevertheless, even legislation has 
not always been guiltless in this respect. At one time, begging 
by blind persons was specially legalized in certain countries. 
In truth, all down the pages of history the dragging stick, the 
piteous cry for alms of the blind beggar rings in our ears. “Pity 
the blind!’ “‘Pity the blind!’ It was when this cry began to 
sound unnatural to those who heard it, when the reaction to it 
came to be, “Why pity the blind? Why not help them and 
help them to help themselves?” that the citizens of each coun- 
try turned their eyes to the State, which could do what they, 
individually, what they, even in small isolated societies, could 
not do. 
Apart from a few instances where the ruler of a country 
has taken upon himself the responsibility for at least some of 
his blind subjects, there is little heard of any government 
action till the 1 9th century. Certainly the National Institution of 
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the Young Blind (Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles), 
the first school specifically for the blind, had been taken over 
by the State in Paris in 1791 during the French Revolution. 
But in its early stages the growth of activity by government 
was slow. It was with the development of the idea of uni- 
versal education that the problem became, for the first time, 


insistent. What were you to do with your blind children? 
Unless special provision could be made for them the talk of 
universal education was a sham. So special provision was 
made, and legislative enactments passed in a number of coun- 
tries requiring the establishment of schools for the blind and, 
in some, making school attendance compulsory on the part 
of blind children. The cost of this education was taken over 
in varying degrees, in whole or in part, by the State, the public 
authorities and voluntary societies. Even maintenance costs, 
where the parents were indigent, began usually to be met by 
the local Poor Law authority. The lot of the uneducated blind 

child was felt to be the unhappiest lot which could fall to 
~ human experience. At the same time, it dawned on the State 
that such a child must necessarily grow up to an adult life 
dependent always on public moneys. Sentiment and cold 
expediency. went, therefore, for once hand in hand. There 
are few countries, as a result, where the provision of special 
education for blind children is not now made. In many coun- 
tries it is still the only form of State action, and the difficulties 
of the blind man or woman who has passed school age are 
relieved only by voluntary societies. 


The acceptance of responsibility by the State for the wel- 
fare of the blind, as such, is indeed comparatively rare. In 
most cases the adult blind are provided for in the same way as 
other citizens; that is, if they are indigent they come under the 
Poor Law; if aged, under the old-age pensions schemes; if 
disabled, under invalidity and disablement insurance. On the 
other hand, in many countries which do not make direct pro- 
vision for the blind, the work of voluntary associations is often 
encouraged and assisted by the grant of State moneys. Usu- 
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ally, the war blind are placed in a separate category and are 
given preferential treatment, both as regards work and pen- 
sions. 


Generally speaking, the countries which come out best in 
the test for State responsibility for the blind are the English- 
speaking countries. In a number of the states of the United 
States, state commissions for the welfare of the blind have been 
set up and many states grant pensions to blind persons, as 
such. In Great Britain, limited State pensions are paid and a 
variety of local services are insisted upon by the State and 
supported from public funds. 


All this activity, though it had its beginning before the 
war, was stimulated in a very natural way by the return of 
blinded men from the fighting forces. For example, in most 
European countries, voluntary effort arising spontaneously 
out of the needs of the War has spurred civilian agencies to 
greater efforts. The needs of the blinded soldier, being much 
advertised and calling forth generous response, have encour- 
aged the general idea of giving help to the blind. And again, 
in Germany, the Compulsory Employment Act, originating as 
a result of the War to find work for disabled soldiers, including 
the blind, was later amended to include the civilian blind. 


In many countries, too, the entry into the world of the 
blind of young men cut off from their usual avocations by 
their disability has reinforced the ranks of the natural leaders 
of this world. This is specially noticeable in the British Empire, 
where in no less than three of the Dominions national organi- 
zations for the welfare of the blind as a whole have been 
initiated or have been very greatly developed, largely through 
the individual efforts of returned blinded soldiers who have 
received their initial training and inspiration at St. Dunstan’s. 
It may be said that the State is now fully alive to its duty 
towards the blind, and that the next decade will see even 
greater development towards universal State assistance than 
has been attained in the most forward countries, and the accep- 
tance of State responsibility by those which are still backward. 
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The Voluntary System 


If the historical section which opens this paper conveys 
anything like a true impression of the development of the care 
of the blind, the first lesson to be derived from it is, that volun- 
tary effort has played and still plays a noteworthy part. There 
will be in every State, at every time, a minority who are in 
advance of the majority in their view of their duty towards 
their neighbor. These will band themselves together, volun- 
tarily, to make provision for the sick, the poor and the blind. 
There are foundations in every civilized country which bear 
witness to early movements of this nature. There will always 
be such persons, I hope, and, consequently, there will always 
be voluntary efforts, going beyond the efforts of the State, 
pioneering, inventing, devising new means of helping. I 
cannot imagine a situation in which a State, so satisfied with 
its efforts for the. unfortunate, will make voluntary effort 
illegal. It would be an infringement on the liberty of the 
enlightened pioneers which they themselves ought not to 
tolerate. | 

On the other hand, the volunteers must not be permitted 
to establish vested interests in voluntariness, and if and when 
they and others can persuade the State to take over and ad- 
minister routine methods of assistance out of public funds, 
they should not resist. ‘There should be a gradual evolution 
which allows of the State taking up and operating approved 
and tested services for the blind, as the material wealth of the 
society and the general opinion of its citizens make it: possible 
and desirable. And wherever such routine operations are 
taken: over by the State the voluntary spirit and machinery 
should be maintained and diverted to new fields of activity. 
The needs of the blind are so great that every resource must be 
mobilized to meet them. The conclusion reached, therefore, 
is that there should be co-operation between the State and vol- 
untary effort and that aid for the blind should be developed by 
these two agencies on co-ordinated lines of true and friendly 
partnership. | | 
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‘“‘Whatsoever Ye Ask. . .” 


Broadly, the development in the care of the blind by the 
State is only a specialized part of the care of unfortunate citi- 
zens as a whole. The primary motive which moves human 
society to care for its unfortunates is hot sympathy, but self- 
preservation. You cannot have a healthy and progressive 
society if many of the units which form it are starving and 
discontented. Hence, as the idea of governance develops and 
a national conscience is awakened, the executives take upon 
themselves the task of caring for those who cannot adequately 
care for themselves. At first coldly self-protective, the State 
moves gradually towards a more humane and philanthropic 
outlook. There are many thousands, perhaps millions, of indi- 
viduals who are moved by the Christian ideal, sometimes un- 
wittingly, to sacrifice time, labor and money to help their 
unfortunate fellow-beings, and particularly those who are 
blind. These are the backbone of the voluntary work which 
is done all over the world. But they are also to be found in 
large numbers in government offices and parliaments, munici- 
pal departments and local councils. Thus, the whole question 
as to what the State should do for the blind is influenced by 
kindly personal sentiment. It is legitimate for those who seek 
favors for the blind to accept the advantages of this good will, 
but they should never take advantage of it. 

Much loose talk abounds as to men’s rights. The right to 
live, the right to a living wage, the right to justice as opposed 
to charity, are proclaimed all over the world by blind and 
sighted alike. The truth is that there is no natural right to 
live, and that the statutory rights or traditional rights acquired 
by those who need other people's help in living their lives are 
concessions made to them for the sake of or by the goodwill 
of the community. In my opinion, it would be well if the 
fraternity whom we represent were to realize this truth; for, 
human. nature being what it is, they would secure more satis- 
faction from their lives and greater assistance from their fel- 
lows if they approached them in this spirit. 
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I do not desire to suggest that all blind people must be 
wholly dependent upon those who can see. Many may find 
themselves in positions in which they can choose who shall 
care for them, and many may contribute much by thought and 
deed to the well-being of the society in which they live; but, 
as a whole, the blind throughout the world must needs ask help 
from those who can see. I, therefore, suggest that it would 
be more graceful and fruitful for them and their representa- 
tives to ask reasonably, rather than to demand, basing their 
claim upon some supposed natural rights which are fictitious. 
They may be assured that wherever and whenever they ask 
for consideration of their proposals they will be well received. 
They should be careful, however, neither to overstate their 
case, nor to press their demands too strongly, lest they do 
harm to the cause they desire to help. 


Why Legislate for the Blind? 


Why should there be legislation for the blind as a special 
class? I doubt if there is any logical answer to this question. 
The British authors of the Report on the Welfare of the Blind 
in Various Countries, a most valuable survey recently pub- 
lished under the auspices of the League of Nations, suggests 
an answer in the thought that the blind are much more severely 
handicapped from an economic point of view than the deaf or 
the crippled, and that this distinguishes the blind as a class 
apart from other disabled persons and justifies special legisla- 
tion in their behalf. No doubt, this is an important considera- 
tion. In addition, perhaps, there is a peculiar sentiment for 
the blind arising out of some of the factors mentioned earlier 
in this paper, and again there is a larger number of persons 
incapacitated by blindness than by any other single disability 
of the same magnitude. Another point may be that, although 
definition of any class is difficult, it is easier for practical pur- 
poses to define blindness and to treat those coming within the 
definition as belonging to a special class, than to define other 
disabilities and classify those who suffer from them. The 
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phrase “‘the world of the blind’’ indicates how the popular 
imagination can appreciate the peculiar position of this class, 
and can isolate them from the rest of mankind. We seldom 
hear the phrases “‘the world of the deaf’ or ‘‘the world of the 
crippled,’ and such conceptions are difficult. 

I think imagination, not reason, is the principal answer to 
the question. Every sighted person can imagine himself 
blind; it is so easy to achieve blindness by merely closing the 
eyelids, or by trying to find the way in a really dark place. 
Moreover, fear of the darkness is instinctive. 


Blind Persons Act, 1920 


I think I can claim that this act of the Babee Parliaraent 
was the first attempt to provide nationally and comprehen- 
sively for all sections of a blind community. 

Mainly, the Act falls into two parts: (1) that which the 
National Government undertakes to do entirely from its own 
financial resources; namely, to pay pensions to practically all 
blind persons over fifty years of age; (2) that under which 
the National Government requires local authorities to make a 
comprehensive’ scheme, the expense of which will be shared 
from national and local funds. These schemes may include 
the establishment and maintenance of homes, hostels and 
workshops, the. payment of allowances to the unemployable 
blind, and the organization of home teaching and home work- 
ers’ schemes; they may be undertaken, either-directly through 
machinery owned:and operated by: the local:authority, or, in 
conjunction with, or through, the agency of voluntary bodies. 
Generally speaking, the local authorities have operated their 
schemes in conjunction with voluntary agencies, in:their desire 
to make use.of the specialized knowledge and voluntary. ser- 
vices which were already: available. . Ber eet k 

There is.a:good deal of argument in: Briteeee as to whether 
the second part of the Act should have compelled a national 
standard of care for the blind, instead of permitting a large local 
discretion. The details of this argument will interest citizens 
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of countries outside Great Britain only in so far as their sys- 
tems of local government are similar, but in one form or 
another the general principle is one which must be constantly 
arising for discussion in every administration. The general 
question may be put thus: How far can and should the cen- 
tral authority in an administrative unit like Great Britain, or 
one of the capital states of the United States, impose upon 
subordinate local authorities the duty to initiate social services 
or to maintain them at a prescribed standard? I cannot speak 
for other countries, but in Great Britain opinion is sharply 
divided. Politicians who call themselves progressive or social- 
istic take the view that all local authorities should be compelled 
to maintain a high standard of care for the blind and that the 
expense should be wholly or mainly borne by the central treas- 
ury. More conservative thinkers consider that a large degree 
of autonomy in local government is a sound principle and that 
local administration should be to a substantial extent locally 
financed. This course prevents a local authority spending 
‘huge sums of money provided by the national treasury, with- 
out due regard to the interests of public economy. [f the local 
authority can secure an important social service without the 
citizens, as such, having to pay for it, there is no check upon 
most rapid development, good in itself, but possibly disastrous 
in its cumulative effect to the solvency of the national ex- 
chequer. 


The Blind Persons Act takes a middle course. It compels 
local authorities to submit a comprehensive scheme which they 
will be prepared to carry out, but it does not compel adherence 
to a particular method and it leaves the generosity of the 
scheme very largely to local decision. 


In Britain, the view that the rate of development of ser- 
vices for the blind by the local authority should be discretion- 
ary has prevailed, and the Act of 1920 remains unamended. 
The result is that there are great variations in the scale of 
treatment of the blind. These present anomalies may be 
criticized, but English tradition is opposed to undue compul- 
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sion of local authority. In all probability, an opportunity will 
present itself in the next few years for the whole subject to 
be re-examined, and I| imagine that by that time a natural level, 
to which probably the majority of local authorities will con- 
form, will have been reached. When this is the case, in my 
view, the time will have come to compel the minority, who 
have been less generous or enterprising in their aid for the 
blind, to advance to the standard of the majority. 


There are, in addition, two forms of registration incor- 
porated in the Act; registration of the blind persons them- 
selves and registration of voluntary charities operating on 
behalf of the blind. The former requires little comment; it is 
merely an attempt, which in Great Britain has been singularly 
successful, to secure through local sources exact information 
as to the names, addresses and circumstances of all blind per- 
sons. It will be readily understood what an advantage this is 
_ to governmental departments concerned with such matters as 
the prevention of the causes of blindness, as well as to the 
local bodies themselves who can thus base their plans upon 
accurate statistics. 


The second form of registration, namely, that of voluntary 
agencies, is more open to argument. The object of this regis- 
tration .is to give the public some guarantee that charities for 
the blind are operated bona fide in the interests of the blind, 
and are not conducted for improper objects or for the benefit 
of the people who initiate or manage them. It is open to ques- 
tion whether some of the smaller local authorities are compe- 
tent to exercise supervision of this sort. In general, however, 
opinion in England seems to agree that registration of great 
national collecting bodies by a competent authority such as 
the London County Council, in whose area most of these 
national bodies have their headquarters, is a sound and proper 
interference, by the State, with the liberty of the subscribers 
and managers of the voluntary organizations. Registration 
by local authorities in Britain does not involve interference in 
policy, but insures, merely, that accounts are kept, that the 
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objects of the trusts are carried out, and that the administration 
comes up to a reasonably high standard of efficiency. The 
cause of the blind makes such a strong appeal that unscrup- 
ulous people are apt to use it to their own ends. In these cir- 
cumstances it is, probably, in the interests of sound and 
established charities for the blind to encourage registration, 
which prevents abuse, and thus avoids the possibility that 
generous people may hesitate to give donations or subscrip- 
tions for the welfare of the blind. 

The Act, of course, includes a definition of blindness, as 
does a much earlier act which made State provision for the 
education of blind children. Any statute making special pro- 
visions for a section of the community must define the persons 
to whom it applies. This is a difficult problem, and as a 
result there is a variety of standards in operation throughout 


the world. The subject is too technical to be dealt with in a 


general paper like this, but might well be a matter for the 
earnest consideration of a sub-committee of the Conference, 
with a view to discovering if an international standard cannot 
be approached. 

I do not desire to trespass upon the paper which one of our 
colleagues is to deliver upon the subject of pensions. [ should 
like, however, to make this observation upon the position in 
Great Britain, which will indicate the general view | hold upon 
the subject of pensions for the blind. I consider that the age 
at which pensions are now paid in Great Britain, namely fifty 
years, should be gradually reduced, and the amount of the 
pension increased, as and when Parliament can be brought to 
face the necessary expenditure. Such reduction of the age 
and increase of the amount should continue until a subsistence 
pension is payable to all blind persons in respect of their 
blindness, and for no other reason, after the age of sixteen, 
or when they cease vocational training or education. There 
should be an income test of a simple character to prevent the 
pension being paid to blind people who have independent 
means or are engaged in professional occupations which render 
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it unnecessary for them to be subsidized in this way. The 
income figure, above which the pension should be stopped, 
should be a relatively high one, so that all but a few fortunate 
blind people would receive the pension. 

I do not agree with those critics of general pensions who 
take the view that any general pension paid to the blind is 


undesirable because it lessens their desire to work. The great 


majority of blind people cannot, under any circumstances at 
present or soon likely to be available, maintain themselves 


without assistance. It seems to me, therefore, that a disability 


pension is the simplest and most efficient, as well as the most 
sympathetic method of meeting the difficulty of providing 
them with the means to live, or compensating them for their 
handicap. There is, probably, no country in which there are 
such liberal surplus funds available for social reform that the 
government of the day, whatever its political views, would 
grant really generous pensions to all blind people. Accord- 
ingly, such pensions as may be granted will provide only a 
mere subsistence and there will still be a strong incentive to 
all who are capable and have the opportunity to augment the 
pension by useful work. 


Employment of the. Blind 


State and municipal activities are so varied that they come 
into contact directly or indirectly with almost every type of 
professional or industrial employment. There are, therefore, 
many opportunities for governmental and municipal depart- 
ments to give direct employment to or influence employment 
for professional and non-manual blind workers; such as, 
teachers, masseurs, organists, telephone operators, typists, etc. 
In some departments in Great Britain and, doubtless, in other 
countries, trouble is taken to fit suitable blind persons into 
such posts, but much more might be done. It is, | think, a 
matter to which all concerned should give more consideration 
than is given at present. It is far more difficult to find con- 
genial employment for mental ability than for physical ability 
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amongst the blind, and the state and municipal authorities 
should not only help to solve this problem, but should set an 
example to other employers. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind 


The natural leaders of the blind are those who have the 
requisite character and ability, and are themselves blind. They 
have the advantage in representing the case of the blind that 
they are themselves representative of the class for whom they 
plead. They have a greater understanding of the psychology 
of the people with whose affairs they deal, and frequently 
added authority is given to what they say to their followers 
by the fact that they are themselves experts in overcoming the 
difficulties imposed by blindness. Governmental departments, 
municipal authorities and voluntary associations for the blind 
should, wherever possible, give employment to suitable blind 
persons in advisory and executive posts. 

Blind people throughout the world owe the improvement 
which has taken place in their lot to the understanding, sym- 
pathy and sacrifice of their sighted fellows. But the public 
conscience has at all times been stimulated to a fuller concep- 
tion of its duty towards the blind by the personal example and 
advocacy of outstanding blind people; such as, to mention but 
a few of the more recent examples, Henry Fawcett, Arthur 
Pearson, Francis Campbell, Helen Keller, Louis Braille, Laura 
Bridgman. 

This should be borne in mind, and in every country every 
encouragement should be given to young blind people who 
have the gift of leadership to come forward and help to guide 
the blind community towards greater opportunities for material 
and spiritual well-being. 


Summary of Conclusions 


1. There should be a true and friendly partnership between 
voluntary agencies and the State. 
Ome leaders'of the blind would secure assistance from gov- 
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ernments more readily if they bore in mind that it is very 
often more dignified to ask than to demand consideration. 

3. The State should insist upon local authorities developing 
comprehensive schemes for the care of the blind, but 
should leave them a wide discretion as to method and 
standard. | 

4, Municipal services for the blind should be in part, at least, 
locally financed; grants from the central treasury should 
never cover the whole of the cost. The share borne by 
the central authority enables a universally appropriate | 
standard to be attained, and even demanded, and the share 
borne locally fixes responsibility locally and avoids waste. 

5. Official machinery should be set up for registering blind 
persons and for registering charities for the blind which 
make appeals. 

6. An international definition of blindness should be at- 
tempted. | 

7. There should be a disability pension for all blind people 
beyond school age, paid by the State solely in respect of 
blindness, and subject only to simple income test. 

8. Governments, municipalities, and voluntary agencies 
should themselves employ capable blind persons, where- 
ever possible, as an example to other employers and — 
because, in certain posts, notably in dealing with the care 
of the blind generally, such people are peculiarly valuable. 

9. Blind leaders of the blind and successful blind professional, 
business or public men and women are necessarily notice- 
able examples of the blind community. Their interests 
bring them into constant touch with the sighted world and 
they carry a heavy responsibility for the regard in which 
the blind as a whole are held. 


(Reprinted from the Proceedings of the World Conference on Work for the Blind, 
New York City, 1931.) 


A ca 


CAPTAIN IAN FRASER 





APTAIN William Jocelyn Ian Fraser, C.B.E., was born 
August 30, 1897, and was educated at St. Cyprian’s, 
Eastbourne; Marlborough College and Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. He is Chairman of St. Dunstan’s, having 
succeeded Sir Arthur Pearson in that position in 1922. 
Captain Fraser lost his sight while leading his company to the 
attack in the Battle of the Somme, when he was but eighteen 
years of age. Returning to London, he went to St. Dunstan's 
for training and later became assistant in administration there. 
After a few years he decided to enter public life as well. In 
1922 he became a member of the London County Council, 
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and in 1924 entered Parliament, where he held his seat for 
five years. During that time he was a member of the Govern- 
ment Committee of Inquiry on Broadcasting and was made 
Chairman of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s Advisory 
Committee in 1926, a post which he still holds. In that year 
also he introduced into Parliament the Blind Person’s Wireless 
Act which gave free licenses to all blind people of the United 
Kingdom. 

Captain Fraser is a member of the Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind, and is governor of Worcester College 
for the Blind, and Vice-Chairman of the British Wireless Be 
the Blind Fund. 

Captain Fraser regained his seat as a member of Baie 
in the recent British elections, 1931, (Conservative). 
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